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ABSTRACT 

j This pamphlet deals % with incorporating effective . 
safety education programs into the elementary school curriculum. 
Covered in a discussion of the scope and nature of the safety problem 
are classes of accidents (motor vehicle, home, work, ajid public 
accidents) and causes of accidents 7 Various functions e£ safety 
education in elementary schools are examined, including increasing 
knowledge, developing attitudes of safe living, >and developing skills 
of safe behavior. Described next are steps in planning a safety 
education ptogram and articulation of the safety education 
curriculum. Following a brief outline of the content requirements for 
safety education, information is provided on, a number of 
nonschool- jurisdiction accidents, including motor vehicle, 
pedestrian, pedacycle, water-related, home, recreational, and 
fad-related accidents.\ Examined next are suCh facets of creating a 
safe school environment as propAr supervision oi student activities, 
maintaining a safe SchooJ.\f acilrty , emergency preparedness, school 
Safety services, student and community involvement, pupil 
transportation services,- accident reporting, and staff development* 
programs. Several teaching methods for^jse in safety education are 
explained. Appended tc the pamphlet are addresses for sources of 
safety education resources. (MN) 
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Introduction - * 

T »> 

X i was a beautiful fall day, the kind ihat-rould only happen m south- 
ern Indiana. My brothers and I had spent the afternoon in the woods 
enjoying our Indian Summer. As we returned home, mv mother met us 
at the door and pulled me Side, tier fac e had an expression I had never 
seen before. She looked a. me and said, "Mike is dead He was shot tins 
morning in a hunting accident." 

' I was stunned. Mike couldn't be dead. He was my Bos Scout patrol 
leader. He was my age. He was too smart, too good-looking, loo fun 
loving to be dead. "Tell me it isn't true. Mom. phase tell me n isn't 
true " 

Bui it was true. Mike was dead, and for the ftrst time in my brie! 
..rieen years. I became painfullv aware of how qua klv the lives and 
aiimyles of an entire community (an be dramatic allv c hanged because 
of an accident. 

The news of Mike s' death spread rapidlv throughout thecommu- 
mtv Everyone wondered how such a thing could have happened Mr 
our small, southern Indiana town, where we tended to lake, are of our 
Own, everyone wj; deeply concerned, not only for Mike's family, but 
also for the boy who had accideqtlv shot Mike There were few of us 
who were not, ,n some way. touched b> Mikes death Why? Whs had 
this happened? If only . if . if . . ,{. 

My own father had always stressed the safe handling of guns, but 
Mike's accidental death had the most profound influence on ms am- 
tudes toward not just hunter safety education, but toward safety educa- 
tion ,n general Mike's death was the primary reason for my profes- 
s.onal commitment a, an aduh to making safety education important 
to the lives of evervone. 




Mike was onlv one of more than 7.000,000 peisons who have Urn 
killed as the result of act idenis snue !900. This figure represents more 
than have been killed in all of our nation's wais furthermore, one 
hundred times as manv people as were killed have suffcredanjunes 
y(>ecause of accidents during the ^ame time, and 20% of those injuries 
have resulted in permanent disabilities. / 

t The personal, social, and economic implications of accidenik are 
overwhelming, even though thev cannoi be objectively measured/ The 
economic loss resulting from accidents in 1979 alone was estimated in 
excess of 75 billion dollars' 1 The unexpected loss of am life is/alwavs 
tragic, and pan of I heir agecK as the staggering loss of human pdtcntia I 
Of all the causes of death through <t>*- 14. actidenis claim mjrv lives 
than the next six leading causes of death combined! When flue con- 
siders that the life expectancy of the average adult is now about 70. ihe 
number of productive vears lost because of accidental death during 
childhood become* immeasurable. 

The suffering and lo*s of human potential that refill from acci- 
dents need not be tolerated, to an extent, it is not being tolerated The 
accidental death rate has actuallv dropped since 1900. Part of the credit 
for the reduction in accidental deaths can he attributed to organized 
attempts to educate the -public in the prevention of accidents. The 
Highwav Safety Act of, 1 966. theOccupational Safety and Health Ac t of 
1970. The American Red Cross Water Safetv Education Program, and 
/ many other programs are responses to the need for safet) education 
However.'much rrjore needs io be done, particular^ at the elemeniarv 
school level. It is during these critical earlv years that sound safety edu- 
cation prograrT^can lay the foundation for attitudes and practices that 
will contribute to lifelong safe living. • 

School safetv education piograms work It has been variously 
estimated that the number of accidental deaths in the 5- to 14-year age 
group has been reduced from about 9.500 per year in the 1920 s to about 
5.400 in 1979 because of safety education programs. 2 However, elemen- 
tary school safetv education programs areoften absent or haphazard at 
best This fast back will consider mW effective safety education pro- 
giams can be incorporated into ihe elemeniarv school curriculum. 
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Scope and Nature of the Safety Problem 
T ^ 

An orderto address the issue of accident pretention, it is necessarv to 
understand the sccpe and nature of the safet> problem WhAt type of 
^ accidents are responsible foi deaths anil disabilities? Is their am logic 
as to whv, wh«t>and hem accidents occur Who are 'the most like K 
vtfturs of accents? If these questions « an he answered, even in part, 
the\ mav provide insight irnovvavs to \ romote safet\ education foi jhe 
wcll-beinfcof our soc left, N 

Classes of Accidents 

As reported bv the National Safet\ Counc d. accidents aie (vpicall* 
divided into four categories motoi vehicle accidents, work accidents, 
home accidents, and pub!i< accidents I he box on page 10 shows ihe 
distubtition of accidents in these c ategoriesdoi 1979 Their was a total 
of approximated I0V>00 deaths and abo H t 10 million disabling mfii- 
ries during this veai A brief description of each acci'dem category 
follows 

Motor i e hide auidents Ahiiost half of theacc idental deathsocc ur- 
ringannuallv involve motor vehicles More Americ ans aie killed ca< h 
\ far in vehic ular^ac c idents than were killed in the entire Vietnam War 
Of the almost i2.000 traffic fatalities annuallv, 9. 100 aie pedestrians, 
3.800 are motorcyclists, and 1.000 are pedacyc lists 

fcven though the number of fatalities resulting from vehicular ac c i- 
dents continues to tise (it is 27 times greater than it was in 1910). the 
death rate ixr 10.000 registered vehicles has actual Iv been reduc ed from 
33 to 3. or by 91 %. There is little doubt that this drastic reduc tion in the 
motor vehicle death rate is due, in large pan. to increased efforts to edu- * 
cate the pubKi in the skills of safe driving 

Driver educa\ic)n programs in schools and in tile private sec tor have 
been responsible prov iding information, developing attitudes, and 
learning skills thatV>mote safe dnv ing. The federal HighwayWetv 
Ac t of 1966 has prov id\j for the gathering of accident information and 
has established educational programs to control traffic accidents In 
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Accidental Deaths and Injuries in \9J9^ 
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Souicc. National Safetv Counc i! estimates (rounded* based on data from 
the National Center for Health Statistics, state industrial com missions, 
suite traffic authorities.. si. ue departments of health, msuiance com* 
pantes. industrial esjabhshmrpts and other vuirces f 




spite of these educational efforts, the number of deaths and injuries- 
resulting from motopvehicle accidents remains intolerably high 

Home accidents. Whereft half of all accidental deaths occur on the 
highways, almost one third of all reported disabling injuries occur in 
the home. The home injury rate is the highest of all the major classifi- 
cations of accidents. Estimates are that an injury resulting from an 
accident in the home occurs. about qvery 10 seconds. Of these, nearly 
20%. or 3.3 million, are disabling to some degree. The major causes of 
death in rfome accidents are from falls and accidents associated with 
f[re. Poisoning, suffocation, firearm accidents, and drowning aic other 
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major causes of acc iclent;iL deaths in or Ground the home 

The pnmarv \ itiims of home arc tdents are theelderh and the- \er\ 
voung/ While these persons fall outside the sihool^ge catcgou. 
sc hools h»\e a irsixinsibilm kff addressing the problem of home ac ( 1- 
dents through peei education and^idult education classes on safetv 
The long-range goals of sc hool safeu educ ation progiams include pre- 
paring tomorrow's fwrents and futute senile iti/ens in the principles 
of home safety 

Work undents UHiupational ac c idents) fS^r ween J91 2 and 197(f 
there was a reduction in the occupational accide^l death late per 
100.000 from 21 to 6 This represents^ 71% deciease Despite the fact 
that todav's laboi force is twice the si/eof the labor feme in 1912 and 
produces nine times moie than in 1912, ther^ were ac tuall> 8.000 fewer 
u ork-related accidental deaths m 1979 than in 1912 Inclustr\ mob- 
ilized the negative impact ac ( i dents ha\eon produc tion and cost effec- 
tiveness and has made concerted efforts to ediuate the laboi force in 
accident avoidance and piewntion The dumatir reduction in the" 
death and injmsrjte in the lalx>r fore e as a result of safet\ educ at*n is 
clear evidence that educational piograms to promote safe working 
conditions arc effective • 

Publu aendents Public accidents include amdents involving 
transportation other than motors ehicles (a viai ion. water transporta- 
tion, railroad, buyc le, etc f and non-transportation (falls, drownings,, 
fire, firearms, etc ) These tvpes of accidents should he of special con- 
cern to educators because they are the tvpe most likel> to happen to 
school-age children. 

Significant progress has been made during the last dec ade to reduce 
the accidental fatalitie, in this category, particular!* among school- 
age children. During the dec ade between 1969 and 1979. the number of . 
^ arc idental fatalities in the 5- to 14->ear age group decreed b> almost 
45%. from 2.500 in 1969 to 1,400 in 1979. It would appear that public 
safetv educ ation program* have been effec live in reducing the number 
of public accujents 1 he American Red Cross Water Safetv Programs, 
the nationwide Hunter Safety Education programs, boating and snow- 
mobile safetv education programs, and others have all contributed to 
saving lives. 

o 
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Accident ra*tes in all categories (riffftor vehicle, home, work, and 
public) have been reduc ed significantly over the last 70 \ears However, 
the fac ^remains (hat accidents are still the number one cause of death 
of Americans between the ages of 1 and 38 years The further reduction 
of the* accident rate will require continued analvsis ofVhy accidents 
occur and the development of appropridte safetv education programs 
to address the causes 4 of accidents. 

Causes of Accidents 

An accident can be defined as an unplanned act 'or event causing 
injury or death or damage to property that rtvilis from an unsafe con- 
ditions), which Vou Id have been prevented 

To understandke cause of accidents, jris helpful to review the 
factors involved in reverse order of occurrence First, there is the conse- 
quence or *implication' w of the accident in jur\ , death, and* or damage 
to proptrtv Second, there is the behavior the unplanned event or 
4 incident" that results in injury, death, ana* or damage, Third, there 
is the situation or "immediate phvsical setting." the unsafe eondi- 
tioHA) orj.ontributing factor(s) v\ ltKNnhe environment and the inter- 
action^ these factors which allowed the accident to occur. Fourth, 
there is\he ability of the individual to forWe, intercept, or avoid the 
accident situation. Let us now examine eackof the factors m an acci- 
dent in more detail. \ u 

Implications The implications of accidents have been prcviousl) 
addressed. The economic impact of accidents e\c ceded 75 billion dol- 
lars in the United States alone in 1979 Thv socia\and personal conse- 
quences cannot be objectively measured, but are\io less profound 
Accidents are simplv a waste of our most valuable resource— human 
life. 

Jnddeyt. Basically the incident is the acc idem. With more effective 
reporting of accidents and with the accurate statistics collec ted bv the 
National Safety Council and thv- National Health Survey, researchers 
have been able to identify factors causing accident^ Nevertheless, more- 
research is* needed on causation in order to prevent more accidents 

Immediate ph\u<.al setting The major contributing factors tn 
many accidents are environmental hazards. With advancements in 
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tefhnologv has come increasnipoleiicial for risk in the- form of nu< leai 
cnetg\, dangerous chemicals, electronic gadgetn. and poluitam/ 
. Wilh trchnologv we ha\" su( e eedtd in bettetingoui li\es but haw><uso 
managed to cteate an envinHfment that is iniieasinglv ha/aidfnis 

Frdeial. state. ancNcxal agencies momtoi the safetv of i^am of the 
pio^ucts of jnt leased te< hnologv But ea(h dav hi ingsyfnc ems about 
new ha/ards >afet\ education is needed to help c itij/us of ,111 ages to 
topt uh the se c oik ems * / 

The Individual The most important fac tor/m understanding the- 
cals of accidents is the individual Admitted, iheie aie some acci- 
dent, that aic not preventable Evpeiis are in agieement. howevet ihaf 
su(h tiue ' accidents" are indeed lare In theovei w helming majontv ot 
situations, an an idem ( ould haw been prevented In fait, somesaleiv 
education specialist suggest that the teun ;\ic c idem" be discaided 
because it implies the intervention of fate, with the individual ha\ mg 
noeonttol o\ei the situation This is seldom the case 

I he role of 'he individual m accident prevention becomes a leai 
when we leah/e that the accident statistics ie|H>rted bv the National 
Safeiv 1 otitic il. and the National Heilih Survev clo not include all of 
the "near accidents which occur Most of us can vi\idlv recall occa- 
sions w hen a fiac (ion of an inc L o, (1 i VVi seconds weieall that sepaiated 
us from a serious mishap We had placed oursc Ive s in a comptomismg 
situation whei/ all of the ingredients for an accident wete*presen but. 
fe>iiunatelv.didnotoccu! Mam of us ieam valuable lessons fioin sue h 
experiences, but it is c learlv not a \er> sound approach to safeiv educa- 
tion / ~ 

I he goal of safetv education should hi to alie i individuals' know I- ' 
edge 7 , attitudes, behav mis, and skills about safetv It should acjuipthem 
to recogm/e the tins itV conditions of the ^immi bate phvsical setting 1 ' 
in order to eliminate 01 avoid a potential ac c idem Kdue at ion for liv mg 
safeiv should begin a\soon as possible- I he fust opportunity *o offer 
safetv education systematically is in the elemental \ seh<K)l During 
these ve-ars ^hefou>*latic>n ,'or developing knowledge. imsilivf atth *V 
tueles. healthv^eliav.orii. and skills for safe living ran behrmlv estab- 
lished ^ , 



Education for Satety in 
the Elementary School 

V ' ' •*' " ' * 

JLoung children art naturallx curious antXeager to exploit- thni 
world .iihI all the muic-siing ami cMinng things xvtfhm it I'nfoitii- 
naielx, iIm-\ sipiplv are not know ledg+siTde enough in Ik: able to make a 
diminution between i he pa* is of then enxuonmeni wfueh are poten- 
ttallx dangerous am! those whuh ait- not Consequently parents. ami 
cHheis iCsponMble fo: the health and welfare t>( xoung people must 
constantlx monitor then l>eha\ior to make them await of potenitallv 
ha/aidous sitAitions Fiftjuentlx, this uiomtoimg of their safeix lakes 
the lomi ol Sijvmg ' no " 

1 here is nc^ninple wax to present ? at h t liilil w nji a list ol cdo's and 
donis' of sale li\ ins Repumands alone are not stiffit lent Kith child 
imis! Ik' ecluc alecl to make ^sponsible tlet isions relatix e to li\ ing safeix 
1 4 > nuke n\ese decisions letpuies increased knowledge, positive am 
tutlcs, and a itpeitont of skills I he sc thiee eleineills 'ompnse the 
iation.de foi ecluc alion loi sale hxing 

/„, f ••iriVciV As cluldien giow. the constant iepninain K 

h\ then paiems giaduallx make them realize the potential hazards 
posed In then tnxnonmenl I his awaieness is lest^ctedat fust to then 
home and neighl>oihood enxtionuieni t nuance mm eleinenlarx 
school pitsents the child with a new woild Idled with new people, 
plans, things, and aciixities It is a w^iltl filled with *ondei. excite- 
ment, and potentul ha/a ids I he t h/ld's enx iiomnenf is expanding, 
thtttfoie knowledge necc ssarxhj/tixe safeix in this new w mid mnst^ 
expand tonesponduu;h 

*" One ol the basic tasks of the t leineii ix st hoohsafetx education pio- 
grain is to piovicle children with mfoimatioii to make them awaieof 
the puteijhal for xanotis txpes of accidents and to help them under- 
stand whx xanotis rules, regulations and piecautions arenetessarx tt> 
dgj it ase ihe4H>ssibilux of accidents declining 
* Piinuix giade thiltlren haxe it) leain ahiouPgWunx to and limn 
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school safeh, about pla\ ground equipment, about fur dulls. g\m 
(lasses. tafctcna lines, weather want tugs, and numeious othei new 
rxpmrmrs outside the ( on fines of then home enwionment Th\\ 
must be helped to realize the impact that accidents can haw. not onh 
on them hut also on ihtu families and friends. 

Coming frtVm^.m enwionment where most of the decisions about 
their safet\ haw been made for them. ( Inldien must leali/e that adults 
aie not a\ailable losafeguaid them all the time. Imohemcnt inNthool- 
nlatetl achwties fiom spoils to letess e\|K>ses thtldien to new situ- 
ahons lequmng deusions about safet\ 1 eat hi is must ai quamt thil- 
dien with imHcs. regulations, and plot eduies that deal with then salet\ 
and teach them how and wh\ ait itleiits ott ui Aimed with ih«* infoi- 
mation. thildren t mi begin to make then own densions ahoui safe 
Ik-Imwoi 

IMrlupiniz attitudes of safe trim* Infoi mat ion about the siopi 
and nature of attidents lynot suffitient to gu.uantec then piew ntion 
One of the majoi goals of salcts edutalion in the elemental \ school 
''should I*' in help the students dexelop posit i\e attitudes foi safe liwng, 
attitudes that will piedi^pose them to safe beha\ioi, not just in the 
sth<M)l \eais but ihioughoul theuliws Salet\ edutation is i iti/enship 
etlut.it ion 

knowledge about i tiles Vnd Mutilations, potential ha/aids, and 
possible risks tloes not msuie that this Vnow ledge willbe used to.notd 
or pre\ent at i itlents/ 1 cat lung u hat to do oi nor to do m a pat tit uiai 
situation is onl\ pail of s.ifeu, edut ation The m.ijoi task is helping 
students dewlopattitudesijj^w ill predispose* hem to use the infoirna- * 
lioi*the\ ha\e to piat tite desuable bchawor patterns oi tot lunge un- 
desirable ones Of all the goals of safet\ edutation. the tle\elopmt nt of 
attitudes of safe lmng is ptobabh the most tntit.d. 

S*///\ of safe behavior In addition to learning infoiinatton about 
ha/aidous situations and ile\eloping an artituthnal pi' .position 
towaiti safe behawoi. u is nccessais to helpthildien de\elop spet iftt 
s^Us that enable them to deal cfiecmeh with potent lal'h ha/aidous 
sanations hoi exam; x , safeh handling a buwleor an automobile 
requites the development of se\eial skills, as does hunting, boating, 
skiing, ami oihei nt n ational ami \< national actmdes. 




Planning fhe Safety Education Program 



he development of an effective school safety education program 
can begin by establishing a Safety Education Advisory £x)mmiuee. In 
addition to personnel from the school staff, the committee^should in- 
clude represemauves from industry, professional safeiy organizations, 
police and fire departments, and health agencies Involvement of repre- 
sentatives froftTthese and oiher groups can generaie public support for 
the school safety program yrid promoie safety throughout the com- 
munity . Another important group to be included are representatives 
from the^norj-certified staff such as bus drivers, crossing guards, and 
custodians. 

The major responsibilities of the Safety Education Advisory Com- 
mittee should be to: I ) assess the safety education needs of the childfrn 
and the community, 2) develop a statement of philosophy on thfl safety 
education program in lhe elementary schools, 3) determine theVroad 
goals of the safety education piogram for the community, 4) acquaint 
the public with the purpose and goals of the safeiy education curricu- 
lum. 5) determine ways to coordinate the safety education program 
with various community resources, 6) help create suppon for the con- 
duct and growth of lhe safety education program. 

In carrying out lhese responsibilities, the committee might conduct 
an analysis of accidents most likely to occur at particular age le\els, or 
it might undertake a si tidy of special etivironmenial factors in the com- 
munity that pose safety risks to children. For example, a umversuy 
community that suddenly, but lemporarily, experiences drasiic 
changes tn its motor vehicle trafficduring football or basketball season 
thoald stress traffic safeiy; or a community in which there are many 
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hunters and fisher ;*en sjiould p| au . spe<laI emrih^is on fiuarin and 
boating safetv; or a farming lotnimiinty should stress safety education 
relative to the potential ha^atds involved in agriculture 

The committee might also concern itself with the fads or < ra^es of 
recent vearstUiat pose safetv hazaids to children. Skateboards, motor 
bikes, and various kinds of to* scan be potentially .cjangcious. When 
such fads capture the Interests of children, the safety education pro- 
gram must address the safety hazards the* pose. A Safetv Education 
Advisor> Committee can be a strategK step in plan ling a safetv educa- 
tion program for schools and the community 

Safety education tumculum (omtmttet The actual developing 
of a safetv education curriculum is the tusk of the Safetv Fducation 
Curriculum Committee, the meinbeishi r > of whu h should primarily be 
classn>bm teachers, because thev are.thc ones who are ultimately 
ic^Honsible for implementing the safety education program 

Thr specific responsibilities of the Safety tduc ation Curm iiluni 
CommnVee should Ik* to 

1 Provide a general plan foi developing ihe various units of studv 
in the safety education progiam 

2. Select major safety problems in the community that should be 
included in the course of study 

3 Deteimiue the secjuencr of the safetv education so that it is 
articulated across the K-12 continuum 

4 Serve as a c. leai mghouse for reviewing and evaluating educa- 
tional materials 

5. Provide a structure foi evaluation and ( >cuodic revision of the 
safety education cuiriculum 

In essence, the majoi task of the- Safen Education Curriculum 
Committee is to take the recommendations of the Safety Fducatioii 
Advisory Committee relative un>hilosophv and goals and develop 
them into.a dvmmnc curriculum 

Articulation of the Safety Education Curriculum 

One of the major responsibilities of the Safetv Education Cunic u- 
lum Committee is to articulate the safetv education program both 
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vertically and hon/omallv Vertical articulation involves the sequenc- 
ing oi learning activities throughout She various grade levels so that a 
foundation foi safe living developed in theprtmarv grades can be built 
upon in the intermediate grades, middle whool. and high school With 
proper articulation, the knowledge, attitudes, bt rumors, and skills 
relative to djriwng an automobile safelv will ewdve.Jrom learning 
traffic safetv rules in the prii utrv grades, to lespecting these rules 10 
ensure one s sal«t\ and the safetv of friends iu|he intermediate grades, 
to learning how to dn\c safeh m high school 

Horizontal articulation of the safet education c urnc ultim is re-la- 
in el v easv in the elementary schcK>l, bee an™. .11 a self-contained c lass- 
room the teac her is able to me or|>orate principles of safen at appropri- 
ate times in the \ariouse urruuhun areas as well as during sue h times as 
recess, physical education, and the lunch pencKl I i\ing safely <annot 
be divorced from anv of life's ac ti\iti(*s, therefoie. it should be me hided 
in all aspects of a child's education 
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Content in the Safety 
Education Curriculum 

T'he content for the safety education progiam should I) help attain 
the goals and objectives developed by the Safety Education Advisory 
Committee. 2) be consistent with and rele\ant totlie physical and men- 
tal ability of the students, and 3) be accurate and up to date. Broad 
content areas of special concern to theelementarv grades aTenons< hool 
jurisdiction accidents and school jurisdiction accidents, A discussion 
of nonschool jurisdic lion accidents follow s Sc hool jurisdic tioii safety 
concerns are discussed in tbe next chapter 

Nonschool Jurisdiction/Accidents > 

Motor-vehule-tvlated accidents The leading cause of death in 
children between the ages of 5 ancj \ \ is motor-v chicle accidents' More 
than 3,000 yumg people die annualh and o\ei 150,000 moie*are in- 
jured in accidents involving motor \ eludes Themajontv of injuries 
to \oung people cm c ut w Inlrj^ev arc passengers in automobiles. Safetv 
education in the elementaiyVhool should stress »he use of passenger 
restraint*, panic ularly seatbelts Voungc hildren should be made awarV 
of the value* of using seat lielts and should reali. e t hat asking someone to 
"buckle Aip" is another wav of saying, "I care about \ou." 
^ Pedestrian accidents Pedestrian accidents are another leading 
c a use* of death of sc hool -age c hildren eac h y eai . Resf-arc h indie ates that 
almost 60% of the pedestrian accidents of school-age chilclieu I'esult 
hom e rossing or entering the road ai a plac e other than an intersec tion. 
The implications for the school's safct\ education progiam aie obvi- 
ous Students need to know the mJes and regulations for pedestrian 
traffic, and thev must develop attitudes that will help them resist the 
temptation to take c banc es when ( rossing the street By prac tic ing safe 
habits of |>eciestrian traffic they shouft^^ah/e they are setting good 
examples for their peers and for younger children. The followyig 
ad\ ice from the National Safetv (.ounc il should be essential content foi 
the elementary school's safety education piogram. ■ 



1. Always cross the sireei at marked crosswalks or at intersections in 
line with sidewalks. 

2. Walk only with, the signal light or at the direction of the police 
officer or school patrol. 

3. Before leaving the curb, be sure the way is clear; stop and look 
both ways and watch for turning cars. 

4. Walk fast but don't run and be alert for cars which may suddenly 
turn into the street Be especially careful of your footing if the pave- 
ment is slippery #>r uneven. 

9 5. Walk directly across, do not loiter in the middle of t^he street 5 
Pedacycle accidents. Deaths and injuries by pedacycle accidents are 
more frequent in children between the ages of 5 and 15 years than any 
other age group. Almost half of pedacycle injuries occur within this 
age group. Content in the safely education. cuniculum should teach 
students the rules and regulations of pedacycle safety, should develop 
attitudes that will encourage the students to exercise caution when 
riding pedarycles, and should help students develop skills in riding 
pedacycles. The National Safety Council lists the following as the most 
common traffic violation of cyclists 

1. Riding in the middle of the street * 

* 2. Failure to yield right of way k 

3. Riding too fast for conditions * 

4. Disregarding traffic signs or signals 

5. Riding against the flow of traffic 

6. Improper turning 4 

More specifically, the content of (he safetv education curriculum 
ciealing with pedaevde safety should include learning activities that 
address the following rules* 

I. Observe all traffic regulations Alwa>s Ik* ready to yield the right 
of way 

2 Keep to the right, as close tp the curb as practicable Ride in a 
straight line, single file. 

3 ff vou must ride at night, have a white headlight in good working 
order and a red reflector on the rear. Wear white or light-colored cloth- 
ing. , b 

4 Have and use a horn or bell fot signaling. 

o 
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5 Watch for parked cars pulling out into traffic and for car doors 
that open suddenly, 

6. Never hitch onto otner vehicles o; perform stunts or race in 
traffic. 

7. Never carrv riders. Packages should be carried in a basket or rack- 
Except when signaling, ha**ds should be on handlebars at all times 

8 Be sure your bike is in safe mechanical condition. 

9 Slow down at all intersections Look both wavs left, then righr, 
then left again before crossing s * 

Water safety. Each year over 1, OOOschool-age children die indrown- 
ing accidents. While mosf elementary schools cio not have the facilities 
to teach swimming, the school safety education program can, neverthe- 
less, impress upon the students the need to practice sa(etv procedures 
around water More specifically, the school should provide time to help 
students learn the importance of obeving the following water safety 
rules: 

1 Never swim alone, use the "buddy system " Always be accom- 
panied by another person when swimming. 

2 Swim only in protected areas and obey t afetv rules enforced 
by the lifeguard. Take no risks 

3. Know and observe your swimming limitations and capabilities 
and d not swim when vou are tired, overheated, or chilled. 

4. Before wading, swimming, or divjng in an unfamiljatphTce. find 
out the depth of the water and whether there are^Tufden locks, strong 
currents, or sudden drop-offs. ' 

5 Keep awav from swift moving water and watch out for an under- 
tow. If caught in a current, swim with it and at the same time angle 
toward shore. 

6 Keep hands off others while in deep water Before venturing into 
deep water, know how to swim, tread wrfter. float, and tarn around.* 

7. Stay out of the water during a" thunderstorm If vou find yourself 
having difficulty in deep water, keep calm and think out your plan of 
action. 6 

Home accidents. Second to motor-vehicle accidents, home acci- 
dents claim more lives than any other major type among school chil- 
dren; and home accidents are responsible for t(ie greatest number of 




disabling injunes annually. The major causes of accidents in and 
around the home\include falls, fires, poisonings, suffocation, and im- 
proper use of firearms A school safeiv education program ihai empha 
sizes knowledge, att^udes, beha\ lors, and skills rehired to home safeiv 
can contribute signit\cantlv to the reduction 'if home accident rates, 
not jus! among the school-age group but also among the presc hool- 
age population 

While the school safety education program may not Ix* able to ad- 
dress all the potential hazards in various home environments, it can 
help children to become informed about th,e most common i\|>es of 
home accidents and to recognize potential 1\ hazardou<^ situations 
Perhaps most important, the school safeiv education program can 
foster those attitudes that enc Hirage children to assume responsibility 
for the safety of their famiK members When this happens, the children 
in effect, are educating other familv members in safei\ considerations 

Falls. Although school-age children are not the rfTaior group in- 
jured or killed from falls in the home, safe i\ education about falls pro- 
\ ides another opportunity to stress the importance of being responsih) 
for the safetx of others. 

By making children aware of the factors that can contribute to falls, 
suc h as toys left on stairs 01 walkuavs, slipper} weather conditions, im- 
properl> placed ladders, etc.. the\ can identifv potential hazards and 
either eliminate, a\oid and or compensate for them, 

Fires. Second to falls, the majoi cause of death and disability in the 
home is smoke inhalation and burns associated with fires In recent 
years major public education programs in fire prevention haw helped 
Significantly in reducing ac c idcnts w ithin this categoiy. The schools 
can reinforce these public education progt.uns b> sponsoring such 
activities as a |j#lTN^irefighiers club and by stressing the need to make 
every week "hfe prev^^m" week Elementary school students can 
♦ become involved in conducting surwys in the home and school to 
detec t potential fur hazards I he\ can help design and then rehearse 
evacuation plains for their homes and schools in the case of fire. At an 
appropriate age, they should become familiar with operating fire fight- ' 
ing equipment 'such as fire extinguishers 

Poisons. Products such as aspirin, insecticides, and household 
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cleaning products are major contributors to deaths by poisoning. 
Public education p.ograms using the Mr Yuck" label have made 
significant strides in helping children become aware of the potential 
danger of various household products. The safctv education curricu- 
lum should reinforce such programs bv making children aware of ihe 
dangers of ingesting substances with which they are not thoroughly 
familiar 

Firearms It is estimated that o\er half of the homes in the 1 1 S. have 
at least one firearm. All too often these firearms, sometimes used for 
protection against possible intruders, are kept loaded. When guns are 
loaded, vjmetunes even the slightest movement can cause them io dis- 
charge. The sch >ol safetv education program should make students 
aware of the potential hazards when handling a firearm. Young chil- 
dren should be taught that under no circumstaiie es a*e they to handle a 
firearm unless under the direct supervision of an adu! # Students in the 
upper elementarv vears who have an interest in guns and hunting 
should be encouraged to seek out and take hunter safety education 
courses and to join junior rifle clubs that teach the safe and efficient 
handling of firearms 

Seasonal safety considerations Flememarv teachers should be alert 
to "teachable moments" for safetv education throughout the school 
vear~ActivitiesMssoc lated with sue h hoi idavs as Halloween -*nd Christ- 
mas pose risks to the child's safety. The first snowfall presents tempta- 
tions that warrant special safety consideration for children. An alert 
teac her will use these opportunities to enhance the safety eciuc ation of 
children. 

Fads and crazes In rec ent vears such fads as moped s and skateboards 
have become extremelv popular vuth vchool-age children Also with 
the coming of the computer age, there are main electronic games and 
gadgets that children finej fascinating Ihe school safety education 
program should ale rt ehilehen and their patents to the safely implica- 
tions posed bv such toys 

The school assumes a moral responsibility when it educates voting 
people for the prevention of acc idents outside itsjurisdic tion; but it has 
a leqal responsibility fcAWeventing accidents within its own junsdic - 
tion. Ihese respcmsjbijftjlrVare discussed m tl.e next chapter. 
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Creating a Safe School Environment 
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± o be truly rffrclne, a school safm education program must con- 
sider aL^hosefac tors in the sc hool environmenfthat promote the safety 
of (.fijldren. In addition to direct instruction in safety, maintaining a 
safe school environment and providing safety services are important 
elements in making schools a place for safe living. 

Each year approximately 22,000 children are injured in accidents 
that occur during activities for which the school has jurisdiction Pro- 
vidmg proper supers isionVof student activities, maintaining safe* 

school facilities, and inaJungidecjuate^eparation for emergency situ- 
ations are way? of reducing such accident 

Proper Supervision of Student Activities 

Most school jurisdiction accidents occur during unorganized stu- 
dent ac tivities such as recess, lunch periods, or before and after sc hool 
Of the remainder, most occur during organized physical education 
activities or interscholastu sports, typically at the high school level 

In recent years, there has been a significant, increase in negligence 
suits resulting from injuney to students in school-related activities. 
The courts have ruled in many cases that the sc hool has a responsibility 
to provide for adequate supervision of student ac tivities from the time 
of the students' arrival at school until they return home. 

Prudent, conscientious administrators and teachers should make 
every effort to provide adequate supervision for all student activities, 
auricular, extrac urricular. and noncurncular 

Maintaining 1 Safe School Facility ; 

Building regulations require many safety factors when spools are 
constructed. Nevertheless, administrators of both new and overbuild- 
ings need to monitor the safety of their physical plants constantly. B> 
keeping records of acc idents and analyzing how and why they oc cur. an 
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administrator can identify potential ha/ards and take steps to remote 
them or to control them. S, « 

Identifying potential ha/ards within the school environment (an 
nholve the entire school comm unity— students as' well as teachers and 
administrators. Student safety organizations can be of tremendous 
value in this, regard Through surh panic I pan on students and staff 
assume responsibility nol just for their own safety, bui for the safety of 
others, thus fostering citizenship attitudes that have earrwner effects 
bevond theschool enviionnient 

Emergency Preparedness 

Schools should make provisions to insure thesafet\ of everyone in 
the event of emergencies su<h as fires, tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, 
earthquakes, blizzards, explosions, or < ml disturbances 

The types of emergencies will \arv with the communis, so a 
standardized emergency plan is not appropriate An emergence pre- 
paredness plan for a particular commumtv or school could be a func- 
tion of the Safet\ Education Ad\ isor\ Committee, since such planning 
requires the involvement of the entire community. 

Detailed plans for each type of emergence should be de\ eloped, 

* which includes provisions for obtaining the serv ices of police or fire 
department, emergency transportation, traffic control, emergency 
medical staff, special communications svsierm, etc 

Once plans are adopted, it is necessary to organize the staff, assign 
responsibilities, and pro\ ide the necesstirv training. St u den iVshe mid be 
instructed in the various plans and drilled on proper procedures. When 
appropriate, specific responsibilities can be Assigned to the school's 
safety patrol members. Final! v, a compilation of recommended pro- 
cedures for the various emergency situations should be prepared and 
distributed to all teachers and building staff. Periodic renews of pro- 
cedures should be condiic ted to keep students and staff alert to the need 

* for emergence preparedness * 

School Safely Services 

Theser\ ices these hool provides students beyond the classroom can 
make significant contributions to the total safetx education program. 




Such services include 

I. Student and conmumitv mvohenient in safetv progiams. 
2 Pupil transportation services, 
3. Accident record keeping, 
. 4, Staff development programs 

Student and Community Involvement in Safety Programs 

One of the most effective \vj>s foi students to internalize safetv con- 
cepts is to involve them in the safetv program in such a wa\ that thev 
become responsible for their own safetv as well safetv of others. 

The sooner children can become active members of the school safetv 
program, the sooner thev will begin to value the concept of safe living 

Following is a list of school organizations for involv ing students in 
•he school safetv program* 1) junior safetv council, 2) school safetv 
patrol, 3) student safetv committees, }) sc hool bus patrols, 5) hall 
moMitois, 6) bicycle clubs, 1) junior firefighter :lnbs, 8) junior rifle 
clubs, 9) skateboard .afetv clubs, 10) ague ulture clubs. There could be 
others- depending on the needs and interests of the commtiuitv or 
s% hw.,1 

Participatiort in organizations that have direct implications for 
their safety and the safetv of others provides children an oppormnuv to 
"practice what thev pi each and preach what tl,e\ practice." Through 
such participation, thev soon realize they have an important voice in 
how the school is safelv managed 

Student safety organizations also provide an opportunitv k> involve 
the whole community in the safety education piogiam. The school 
safety patrol c an coordinate its efforts with the police department, citv 
traffic engineers, and crossing guards. School bus patrols can woik 
clo-Hv with the school bus drivers, parents, and other transportation 
personnel to help ensure the safe loading, transporting, and unloading 
of children to and from school. The various student c lubs (bic vcle, agri- 
culture, firefighters, rifle, etc.) can coordinate their programs and 
activities with adult organizations that share their interests These 
extracurricular ac tivities can plav a vital role'm the safetv instruc- 
tional piogram by promoting safe living and good citizenship within 
q rhool and communitv. 

nr 
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Pupil Transportation Services 

The* school bus svstem in thel'.S constitutes one of the largest nuss 
transportation systems in the wot Id It also can boast of one of the most 
enviable safetv records of .uiv fortn of transportation. In addition to 
training school bns drivers in the principles of safe trans|M>rtation. 
school administrators must coordinate the safetv program w ith indivi- 
dual schools and Sy^mumtv agent les Sue h c ooidination prov ides^vet 
another ivav foi nnvolv ing the sc hool, commuhitv , and students in the 
st hcM)I s.ifetv program . 

Children who do nyj ride the school bus also need instruction in 
safe (onductjto and irwift school Regaidless of hou the students net to 
«n1d from school, eacK%c*hool must develop its.ovvn safetv transporta- 
tion plan Once such a plan is dev eloped, all interested patties should 
Ik* instructed about the ptoper procedures, and provisions should \k i 
made toutinelv to assess it> effectiveness 

Accident Reporting - 

Kven the most consc lent ions efforts, to avoid poteVtiallv hazardous 

Stations are sometimes not suffi^pjt to present arc idem s I his is 
v it is so im|x>rtant to keep arc^miierords of ac udetits when th"v 
occ ur Acc idem report forms are one of 'the most effec live wavs to pro- * 
vide the tnfoi motion needed to correct hazardous situations, to develop 
instructional programs to add res* specific safetv concerns, and to pio- 
vide services that will help to avoid or coned potentiallv dangerous 
situations 

The National Safetv Council c ategon/es a* ( idents as ie|M>rtable or 
recordable A teportahle accident is aiiv sc*hool jurisdiction accident 
that results in injuiv to .1 pupil and 01 pto|xrtv damage, or anv non- 
si hool jiirisdic tional ac c ulent that results in mjurv c ausing resit ic tion 
of ac tivitv of the puptl A recoidable accident is am accident that re- 
sults in a pupil input severe enough to cause loss of a halfdav or more 
of sc hool time, or pupil injuries sevt te enough to c ause the ioss of one 
half dav or more of pupil ac ti\ itv timcdunng nonsc hool hours, and or 
"anv piopertv damage as .1 result of school (utisdiction accidents.* 

The National Safetv Comic 1! recommends the following minim tun 
information Ik- collected on an accident upon form 

o 
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Accident Report Data 



I. Name 
• 2. Address 

3. School 

4. Sex 

5. Age 

6. Grade/special program & 

7: Date and time of accident, day of week 

8. Nature of injury 

9. Part of body injured 
nJLJ*gree of injury 

II, Number of days lost 
t J?.* Cause of injury 

IS. Jurisdictional classification of accident 

14. Location of accident 

15. Activity of person 

16. Status of activity 

17. Supervision 

18. Agency involved (apparatus, equipment, etc) 

19. Unsafe act 

20. Unsafe mechanical- physical condition 

21. Unsafe personal factor 

22. Corrective action taken 'recommended 

23. Property damage 

24. Description + 

25. Date of report 

26. Report prepared by (signaiure) 

27. Principal's signature 

Optional data for the accident report form that might be required by 
local school systems include: information on first aid. doctor, hospital, 
; notifications, insurance, and witnesses. 9 Periodic analysis of accident, 
reports can assist administrators in the development of policies and 
procedures for preventing or avoiding further accidents. 
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Staff Development Programs 

fhe ultimate responsibility for providing an effective, relevant 
safety education program rests with the classroom teachers The best 
planned safety education curriculum, developed in a conscientious 
manner, articulated horizontally and vertically, and designed with the 
needs and interests of the students and community uppermost in mind, 
will be completely ineffective without properly trained teachers to 
implement it 

Staff development in safety education should include both content 
in safetv and methods of instruction in safety. This could be done 
through various types of inservice programs. It ton Id be a concentrated 
workshop of from one dav to ;wo weeks duration, depending on the 
need of the teachers. A safety education spec ialist could serve as a con- 
sultant for the workshop. A series of weekly or monthly seminars con- 
ducted by visiting experts is another format that might be used Still 
another format is after-school sessions involving all faculty and using 
communuv resource personnel as speaks or c consultants Teac hers 
can also receive training in safetv education b^ attending colleges or 
universities that offer seminars, workshops, institutes* summer session 
courses, or continuing education courses on safet\ education 
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Teaching Methods in Safety Education 



-L hroughotn ihis fastback the point has been made thai evtrvone— 
parents, peers, community, administrators, and teachers— *an make 
significant contributions 10 :he schcx>l safely education program. 
Teaching methods used to implement the school safetv- program 
should be designed te use as many of these valuable resources a s possi- 



Meihods for leaching about safely do not differ significantly from' 
methods used to leach other subject matter. However, the use of scare 
tallies or fear appeals as a method is questionable Horror stories about 
the consequences of accidents may shock children, but their effect on 
behavior is almost alwavs short-lived: Children should l e aware of the 
possible consequences of accidents but should not be "scared straight " 

Teaching about safe living offers unusual opportunities for taking 
education out of the classroom. Children can be taught about safe 
living in many aspects of their dailv lives. Educators should avail them- 
selves of these opportunities, not only in the formal safety education 
curriculum but also when teachable moments* present themselves 

Following are a varietv of methods thai might be*usectinthe safetv 
education program with some specific examples of activities. 

/>r/urr. This method it useful forpro\ idinggeneral information to 
a large group of students Example .Explaining the procedures to be 
used in a fire drtIL 

Curst speaker. Inv iting an outside expert to speak on a particular 
aspect of safety gives children the idea that safetv education is a com- 
munity effort. Example: Inviting a policeman to talk to :he children 
about bicycle safetv. ' , + 

Oral report. Having a student (students) make a presentation to the 
class about some aspect of safety is oneway of individualizing instruc- 
tion. Example Members of the school safety patrol report on the tram- 
ing required to become a member of the safety patrol. 
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Storytelling. Children love stories and they ran be used to illustrate 
a particular aspec . of safety. Example Reading a story to the < lass that 
deals with a partutilWafety situation 

Reading asugnmenk For group 01 mdisidual assignments rhil^ 
dren carTread materials that deal with a spec if.c concept on safety. Ex- 
ample Have th'" students read pamphlets from the National Rifle 
Association that deal with gun safety 

Discussion This method can be used loMipplemeiil any of the fore- 
going methods It ..Hows children to both ask and answer questions or 
',„ respond to questions from the teacher It a)so provides for interac- 
lion among the .lass members Fxamplc Dismiss who should be re- 
s,H>n S1 ble for keeping the household fiee of.safety hazards. 

Interview Children can practice the- language skills by preparing 
for and conducting an interview with a person who has responsibility 
for some aspe< t of safety Example I lase students interview the pnn, i- 
pal relame to things he she does to h 'p ensure the safetv of the stu- 
dents and staff. 

Audiovisual auh I se of or produc lion of audios isual aids can re- 
tnforce learning about many concepts in safety Such aids indjjde 
bulletin boards, lad.o, tape moldings, lecortk putures, diagrams, 
(harts, maps, motion pic tines, video t.-pes. film strips, puppets, slide 
shows, etc. Fxainple HaNe students piepare a bulletin board to illus- 
trate the basic rules of pedestrian safet\ 

Dramatization Role plaving. dramatization, demonstration, plays. 
01 skits, can all be- used for situations thai deal with children's safety 
Fxample Have the rhiidren wine, produce, and direct a plav that 
depicts the handling of unsafe.behav 101 on a school bus 

Promts Invoicing students in planning antl carrying cm. a safety 
project make- learning realistic Fx.unple Haw students sttrsey the 
s.hool foi potential sSfetv ha/aids 

Problem wh'lflg Imolvtng students in sohing a real pioblem rc- 
lated to safetv is probably the best way for then, to learn ...foimation, 
attitudes, and skill- example. Hast' the students deyelop a set of pro- 
cedures to use when ysalking to and trom school 

Field tup. Proyidmg students ysith fnsthand cx,)osure to some 
O ifety related sc. s .< c o. a. tivitv makes them realize safety is a total com- 
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men r r P " ViS " " l0fa ' d<?parrmeni - ''•"Par- 
men, and learn abou. ,he procedures Jor responding ,o calls 

The methods presen.ed here for a/afe.v education curriculum are 

* only suggesov. Cream, teachers w,Z ,hink of many mote. I, i Ipo 

.an, .o remember ,ha, no, all ch.ldrerl.eam ,n .hesamewav norarH I 

chddren mottvated by ,he same ac.iv.L. The sensitive, conscen L 

.eac h er w ,,,„eed,oevalua,e,heeff, ( ,ivIness 0 fv < r I ous.earnm K a^r 
„es and mod.fy or adap, ,hem when/eressary. 

Evaluating ,he Safety Education Program 

Successful curnculum developmen, ,s no, a des„na„on : i, ,s a was 

of ,ravel„ lg .Consc,en,iouseduca,orskn„w,h,sand<on,inualh evalu- 
ate , he cumndum as „ ,s. and mod.fv when necessary lo make „ wha, 
u sho uld b, rhe fe|y ^ ^ nimfurum shoui i ^ j wha, 

to thrs rule fn evaluat.ng ,he safe.y educauon curr.culum. somenmes 
the measure, of e^fecnveness are read.ly apparent as when chddren 
prac .ee proper sa fe> procedures when crossing ,he street; somet.mes 
more subtle ■ as when , h e a„,,udes and behav.ors of elementary schoo, 
ch.ldre«, a , home cause family members ,o modify the.r behav.or in ,he 
interests of greater safety. 

Educa^ts should continually seek data ,ha, will help in evah.aung 
the safety educat.on program. Somespe. ,fi< procedures would mclude 

I Analyzmg af < ld en, reports, and or stat.st.es from school pol.ee 
and f.re depar.men.s. sla ,e and nat.onal organ.zaoons. recrea.ion de- 
partmen.s, health departments, and .rvsurance <ompan.es 

hnL ^ W ' inR MTV ^ ttnd ^»y for po.en,.al r.sks in .heschool 
nome. and communuy. 

* Surveying paren.s. s.uden.s. community men.bm. doc.ors 
nurses, e.c . relauve ,„ safe.y needs of the romrpum.y 

4 ^Observi ng behav.or of s.uden.s. fa f ul,v. and <ommuni,y mem- 
bers for examples of good and bad safety prar.i<e S 

b Qmsttlttng w.,h o,her spools abou, safetv edu.at.on programs 
Hre .Safe.y Educaoon Advisory Counnl and ,heSafe,> Fduca.tonCu,' 
nculum 0,mm.„ee can be .ns.rumen.al .n cam ingou, .heeva.uanon 
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Conclusion 



afety education is a lifelong process, but tht Knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills required for safe living should be taught beginning in the 
elementary school. The foundation of a safety education program is 
based on the following premises: 

I. Almost all accidents can be avoided. 
. 2. Understandin^howacciden|soccurcanhelpintheirpreventian. 

3. Demanding high standards of safe performance will reduce the 
incidence of students taking ioohsh risks and defving the laws of 
chance. 

4. Accepting responsibility for one's behavior and helping others to 
be resjxmsibkJor their behavior can help reduce accidents. 

5. Safe living can enhance one's physical and mental health. 

6. Accidents are a waste of personal, social, and economical re* 
sources. 

7. Accident prevention is everyone's responsibility. 9 
Safety education is really education for human responsibility. 



Appendix 
Safety Education Resources 



Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
• 151 Farmington 
Hartford, CT 06115 

American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Dance 

1900 Association Drive 

Resion, VA 22091 

American Association of Motor 

Vehicle Administrators 
1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
' Suite 910 

Washington, DC 20036 

American Association of State 
Highway Officials 

* National Press Building 
Washington, DC 20004 

American Automobile Association 

• 811 1 Gatehouse Road 
Falls Church, VA 22042 

American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program 
.1155 £. 60th Street 
Chicago. IL 60637 . 

American Driver^nd Traffic f ' 

Safety Education Associatu/i 
1201 16th StreA, NW I 
Washington, DC 20036 1 

American Medical Association 
Committee on Medical Aspects of 

Automotive Safety 
535 North Dearborn Street * 
Chicago, TL 6Q6J0 

American Motorcycle Association 
5655 North High Street 
Worthinfclon, OH 43085 



American National Red Cross 
17th and D Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

American Optometric Association 
7000 Chippewa 
St. Louis, MO 63119 

American Society for Safety 

Engineers 
850 Busse Highway 
Pa k Ridge, JL 60068 

Am;rican Transit Association 
299 Madison Avenue 

* New York, NY 10017 

American Trucking Associations. 
Inc. 

* 1616 P Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Bicycle Manufacturers Association 

of America 
122 E. 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Employers Mutual of Wausau 
Safety Engineering Department 
407 Grant Street 
Wausau, Wl 55402 

Eno Foundation for Highway 

Traffic Control 
Saugattick. CT 06880 

Ford Motor Company 
Educational Affairs Department 
Dearborn, MI 48120 * 

Genera) Federation of Women's 

Clubs 
1734 N Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20025 
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Genera! Motors Corporation 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

Highway Traffic Safety Center 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing.. MI 48823 4 

Highway Users Federation (or 

Safety and Mobility 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 200J6 

Institute of Transportation 

Engineers 
1815 N. Ft. Meyer Drive 
Arlington, VA 22209 

Insurance Institute of Highway 

Safety 
Watergatey600 
Washington, DC 20037 

International Association of Chiefs 

of Pol t+> 
I £19 18th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

Kemper Insurance Companies 
public Relations Department 
4750 Sheridan Road 
Chicago, IL 60640 

Liberty Mutual Insurance 

Company 
Public Relations Department 
175 Berkeley Square 
Boston, MA 02M7 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company 
School Health Bureau 
Health and Welfare Division 
I Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 

Motor Veh :le Manufacturers 
Association of the United 
States, Inc. 

320 New Center Building 

Detroit, MI 48202 
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Motorcycle SafetyjFoundation 
780 Elkridge Landing Road 
Linthicum, MD 2r090 ' 

% National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 

National Board of Fire 

Underwriters 
85 John Street 
New York, NY 10038 

National Committee on Traffic 

Law Enforcement 
744 Broad Street • 
Newark, N J 07100 

National Committee on Traffic 

Training 
700 Hill Building 
Washington. DC 20006 

National Committee on Uniform 

Laws and Ordinances 
Suite 430 

1776 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
. Washington, DC 20036 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers'* 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 6061 1 

National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's 
Clubs 

2012 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington DC 20036 

National Fire Protection J 

Association 
60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston*MA 021 10 J - 

National Highway Traffic Safety 
* Administration 
U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation 
Washington, DC 20036 



National Safety Council 
444 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 11*60611 

National Shooting Sports 

Foundation 
1075 Post Road 
Riverside. CT 06878 

Nationwide Insurance Company 
Safety Department 
246 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Northwestern University Traffic 

Institute 
555 Clark Street 
Evanston. IL 60204 

Occupational Safety and Healtji • 

Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Room 1020 - 1726 M Street. NfW 
Washington, DC 20210 

I Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 

Public Relations and Advertising 
Newark. NJ 07102 

Safe Winter Driving League 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. |L 6061 1 

Safety Center 

Central jftissouri State University 
Warrensburg. MO 64093 



Safety Center 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale. !L 62901 

~5tate and Local Officials' National 
Highway Safety Committee 
912 Barr Building 
Washington, DC 2000^ 

The Center for Safety 
New York University 
7F5 Broadway 
New York, NY 10003 

Toy Manufacturers of America 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 

Transportation Research Board 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington. DC 20418 

Traveler's Insurance Company 
Public Relations and Advertising 

Department 
One Tower Square 
Hartford, CT 061 15 * 

Underwriters' Laboratories, lnc 
207 East Ohio Street! 
Chicago, IL 60611 * 

United States junior Chamber of 

Commerce 
Akdar Building 
Tulsa. OK 74100 
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Footnotes 



I. Accident Facts (Chicago National Safely Council, 1980), p 4 
2 Ibid., p. 20 * 
3. Safety Education Supennsor's Section: Student Accident Reporting, (Chi- 
cago- National Safety Council. 1966). 
4 Bicycles, Safety Education Data Sheei, no I, (Chicago National Safety 

Council, nd ), p. I. " 
,5. Ibid., p. 7. 

& Swimming, Safetv Education Data Sheet, no 27, (Chicago National Safety 
| Council, n.d.), pp. 1-2. 

7. Safety Education Supervisor's Section- Student indent Reporting, (Chi- 
cago: National Safely Council, 1966). p 7 



9. 'Accident Prevention Seriousness of lhe Problem" (Report of Curriculum 
Commission Committee. Cincinnati Public Schools. 1965, W K. Sireet, 
Chairman) 



8. Ibid. 
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